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to Lord Conway, who was also infected by the general pessimism. " I am teaching cart-horses to manege" he wrote, " and making men that are fit for Bedlam and Bridewell to keep the Ten Commandments ; so General Lesley and I keep two schools; he has scholars that profess to serve God and he is instructing them how they may safely do injury and all impiety ; mine to the utmost of their power never kept any law either of God or the King and they are to be made fit to make others keep them/'
On August QO the King left London for York. The same evening 25,000 Scotch soldiers crossed the Tweed. Conway was in despair at the wretched quantity and quality of his men. The shortage of money was an insuperable difficulty to raising or training the troops, and when the two armies met at Newburn on the s8th the raw English levies broke down and fled to Darlington. Here Strafford, whose coming from London had been delayed by illness, found Conway, and here he wrote to his friend, Sir George Radcliffe : cc Pity me, for never came man to so lost a business. The army altogether necessitous . . . our horse all cowardly ; the country from Berwick to York in the power of the Scots ... a general disaffection to the King's service, none sensible of his dishonour. . . . God of His goodness deliver me out of this, the greatest evil of my life."
Charles, at York, where his presence had caused a revival of loyalty, was less despondent. The trained bands of the northern counties were coming to his aid ; and Strafford, as he saw these promising soldiers, recovered his hopes and thought that all would yet be well if only money